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Memorabilia. 


N the second May number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes M. Pierre Mille gives us a 
picturesque general survey of 1’Exposition 
Coloniale with some reflections upon new dev- 
elopments and ideas in French Colonial 
policy. He turns aside from this main theme 
to give two short anecdotes of folk thought 
and behaviour with a pregnant reflection upon 
them, At Matadi, at the mouth of the Congo, 
when, for the first time, the natives saw a 
display of fireworks they were not immeasur- 
ably surprised. ‘‘ Nothing more simple,” 
said they. ‘‘In the day-time the white men 
pull the stars down from the sky; and when 
the night comes they send them back again.”’ 
The writer then recalls a scene in Madagas- 
car forty years ago, when his porters, on the 
march through the forest, came to a stream, 
and splashing about in it like children kept 
singing an endless refrain of which the words 
were: ‘‘O white water! oh water white and 
blue! Water in the forest! ’’ Two poets—who 
write in French—Esther Razanadrasoa and 
Rabéarivélo—have now arisen among the 
natives of Madagascar. It may be, M. Mille 
suggests, that the day is not far off when the 
white races, drained dry by science and civil- 
isation, will see the springs of their poetry 
fail, while poetry may revive, youthful and 
innocent, among other races, still close to 
nature, to whom we have taught our 
languages, 


[N 
Catholic University of Louvain Dom L. Gou- 
gaud brings together in his article on ‘ Les 
Scribes monastiques d’Irlande ’ some interest- 
ing particulars about the pigments and 
parchment used by Irish scribes. He quotes 
from Mr. A., P. Laurie the result of com- 
parison under the microscope between the 
vellum used for Byzantine manuscripts and | 
that used in the West. The colour is scaling : 





the current number of the Revue d’ His- 


tore Ecclésiastique published by the | 


; milion. 





vay from the former, which are written on 
parchment with a perfectly smooth surface; 
of which the 
finest parchments always show under the 
microscope a somewhat rough and _ fibrous 
surface, are often astonishingly fresh, show- 
ing no traces of scaling, despite considerable 
usage and the fact that the colours were laid 
on so thickly as to stand out in relief. No 
Celtic manuscripts have gold in their decora- 
tion—which is the more singular since gold 
was abundant in Ireland. For red the Irish 
illuminators used minium instead of ver- 
Their yellow is an orpiment—less 
beautiful than that employed in Italy. For 
blue they had an ultramarine rather rudely 
prepared, it would seem, from lapis lazuli: 
they knew nothing of the use for this of lin- 
seed oil, wax or gum. Their green was the 
so-called malachite,—hydrocarbonate of cop- 
per; and their purple, not unlike the Tyrian 
purple to the eye, was probably prepared by 
the Celtic monks from one of the whelks 
found on the coasts of Ireland and Britain, 
of which Bede has something to say at the 
beginning of his history, to wit: ‘‘ There is 
also a great abundance of snails, of which 
the scarlet dye is made, a most beautiful red, 
which never fades with the heat of the sun or 
exposure to rain, but the older it is, the more 
beautiful it becomes.’’ 


VE have found in Deutsche Rundschau for 

this month an interesting article (headed 
by a quotation from ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ 
I, iii) about Soviet Russia. Herr René 
Filop-Miller, after recalling Freud’s opinion 
that cruelty is an integral part of the human 
make-up, and agreeing with that so far as 
politics and public administration are con- 
cerned, maintains that as humor is a charac- 
teristic quality of the Englishman, so is, 
despite all that Russian literature has shown 
us of his meekness and longsuffering, cruelty 
the outstanding trait of the Russian—betray- 
ing itself always when the Russian finds him- 
self in the position of ruler. There is cer- 
tainly no difficylty in making a case for this 
out of the history of Russia under the Tsars. 
Although, as Herr Filop-Miller rapidly 
shows, the native tendency had in recent gen- 
erations become somewhat mitigated, the 
practice of cruelty, wide-spread among the 
governing classes, had inhibited development 
of the sense of justice. And it is not to be 
wondered at that, at last, effectual resistance 
has merely taken the form of retaliation: 
that Bolshevism—so far from being liberation 
—is merely substitution of the oppression and 
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| to bear it; however, not only did the execu- 


another, Freedom is no nearer, The writer | tors—-or we will hope so—profit in the way 


would look for an analogy to the present con- 
dition of Russia not to revolutionary France, 
but rather to medieval Venice 
methods of the Council of Ten. In fact, he 
sees in Bolshevism all the terroristic tenden- 
cies which bulked large in government in the 
Middle Ages. 


one set of men—Soviet or Tsar—shall 


and the | 


The principle that man, or | 
rule | 


and the rest lie in bondage remains through- | 


out all changes the same, and, in time, as the 
fate of many a Bolshevist leader already 


shows, it is turned ,against its own imme- | 


diate exponents, ‘‘ Der Wolf verschlingt sich | 


selbst ’—as the title of the paper has it— 
(‘‘ The wolf . . . eat[s] up himself ’’). 
conclude with an illuminating little ‘story, 
designed to show that ‘‘ 
ness,’’which perhaps we should not think of 


as restricted to Russia :— 


We | 


much of a much- | 


‘* What would you’do, Grischa,’’ the Rus- | 


sian philosopher Rosanoff once asked a pea- 
sant, ‘‘ if you yourself were the little Father 
Tsar.’’ ‘‘I should go and sit by the road- 
side,’’ answered the peasant without hesita- 
tion, ‘‘ and give every one who went by a 
slash on his mug.”’ 


E have received from Messrs. Tondeur 
and Sauberlich of Leipzig an attractive 
pamphlet (No. 3), ‘ Recent German Books: 
Art—Literature—Science: a Guide to book- 
buying.’ It contains short articles in good 
English as well as many pages of catalogue 
matter, also in English, which might have 
been written and set up in London, We won- 
der how many English firms produce the like 
in a foreign tongue. 


\WVE have received a pamphlet priced 

2s, 6d., published by Messrs. Mitchell, 
Hughes and Clarke, of Sheffield which, under 
the title ‘Testamentary Papers,’ gives us 
some more of Mr. E. Vine-Hall’s work on 
wills, It is the first of a proposed series of 
such papers, and brings before us ‘ Wills 
from Shakespeare’s Town and Time.’ ‘They 
are nine in number, ranging in date from 
1607-1615, Mr. Vine-Hall notes, among the 
interesting points in wills of this period, the 
enumeration of debts, taken to be in obedi- 
ence to the Book of Common Prayer, where 
the sick man is ‘‘ admonished to make his 
will, and to declare his debts, what he oweth 
and what is owing unto him, for the better 
discharging of his conscience and the quiet- 
ness of his Executors.’’ This was sometimes 
surely laying a grievous burden upon men’s 
minds at a time when they were least fitted 








of quietness, but, besides, posterity in the 
person of the antiquarian researcher gets a 
little profit here and there in the way of 
curious fact or occurrence of a name that 
gives him a little thrill. 





Two Hundred Years Ago. 


Saturday, May 22, 





From the Daily Post, 
1731. 





Lonpon. 

The Living of St. Bennet, Paul’s Wharf, 
now vacant by the Death of the Rev. Mr. 
Cook, is in the Gift of the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul’s and is faid to be worth about 
100 Pounds a Year; but the Marriages 
folemnized there (it being near Doctors Com- 
mons) make it much more confiderable; and 
we hear that the Rev. Mr. Cook, having 
officiated there many, Years with great Repu- 
tation, and being well refpected by the Gentle- 
men of the Faculty, hath had about 13000 


| Marriages. 


Dublin, May 15...... 

A great Difference happened this Week 
between the Students and Fellows of our 
College occafion’d by the fixing double 
Penalties on thofe Gentlemen who fhould ftay 
out at Night, which the Scholars imagining 
an unprecedented Innovation, refented it with 
fuch Violence, that two of them, who were 
principally concern’d in it, were remov’d 
ublickly ; upon which were apprehended fuch 
- woe Confequences, that it was thought 
neceffary to compofe Matters in the eafieft 
Manner, and accordingly the two Gentlemen 
were reftor’d; and by the Vigilance and In- 


| duftry of the Provoft and Fellows everything 


is fettled in the beft way, which might other- 
wife have ended in a great deal of Confufion. 
The Penalties were inflicted on Account of 
the unhappy Accident in which the two 
Watchmen were Kill’d, the Provoft and Fel- 
lows thinking it advifeable to take fuch Meaf- 
ures to prevent future Irregularities. 


Thefe are to give Notice 
To all Gardeners and others, that bring Peafe 
and Beans in Sacks or Pokes to the London 
Markets, 

pat there is very good and convenient 

Room for fuch Perfons ftanding and 
felling Goods under Shelter in Leadenhall 
Herb-Market. 
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Literary and Historical | 
mas Notes. 


LIFE IN RURAL WALES TWO 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 








I went last summer for a few days’ visit to 
Aunt Nancy, Gwardafolog, and who should 
be there at the same time, think you, but 
Mati of the Pant, my brother Siencyn’s 
sweetheart? I became as insipid as water- 
gruel without salt at the sight of her, There 
was nothing to do but to go ahead as best I 


| could. I had never been in her company for 


| any time before. I never thought she was so 


(See ante pp. 309, 527, 347). 


Bargod, 20 November 1721. | 

Dear Sister,—I am once more sending you | 
a letter without having had an answer to my | 
last, but I heard, through the letter which 
you sent to Thomas’s father, that you had | 
received it and that you had added a fine boy 
to your family. We were glad to hear that 
and to hear that you were’ all well and thriv- 
ing in distant America. There is much com- 
plaining of the bad times here this year, 
though we as a family have not much to com- 
plain of. We have had good health and we 
had very good crops, but many are hard | 
pressed this year. 

Things have become very uncomfortable in 
Pant-y-creuddyn lately. Lewis and the chief | 
men are angry with Jenkin Jones because he 
denies election and perseverance in grace and | 
other doctrines, and he says that Lewis is a 
narrow-minded old Calvinist and that he is 
far behind the times. It is complained of 
Jenkin Jones that he is light and sarcastic 
and too self-satisfied to take advice from any- 
body; but there are others who say that he 
is a good preacher and an amiable, winning 
young man. Lewis says that if Jenkin’s | 
principles prevail religion will disappear 
from the neighbourhood, and sin and wicked- | 
ness will fill it, and that he is unwilling for | 
Jenkin Jones to mount his pulpit to corrupt 
men with his wretched poison. One Sab- | 
bath morning last summer, when Lewis was | 
in Pencader, Jenkin came very early to Pant- | 
y-creuddyn, before the deacons had come, and | 
entered the pulpit. They disliked dragging | 
him down after he had begun the service. | 
Mrs, Lewis, Dinas Cerdin, came in when he | 
had nearly finished his prayer and, seeing 

| 
| 


him stand up to preach, she went out and 
home, She is, as you know, a very deter- 
mined woman and _ well-informed. Noone 
here except Lewis himself is fit to hold a 
candle to her, Her action made the whole | 
neighbourhood boil like pease pottage, some | 
blaming Mrs. Lewis very severely and some | 
defending her very warmly. But most of the | 
church side with Mr. and Mrs. Lewis and | 
they have decided that Jenkin Jones shall | 
not preach in Pant-y-creuddyn. 


| nice a girl, so sensible and unassuming, and 
| she is better-looking that I thought. I don’t 


wonder that Siencyn loves her. We were 
warm friends in less than two days, and I 


| was very sorry that I had run her down to 


Siencyn. 

In Lampeter fair Evan [Parry] Bwlch 
Gwyn drank more than he ought and he met 
Kvan [Richard] Blaen-y-cwm, who also was 
half tipsy, and they began abusing one ano- 
ther. ‘‘ If you are going to drink like that,”’ 
said Evan Richard, ‘‘ you won’t have the 
daughter of the godly man of Bargod to 
wife.’’ ‘‘If I don’t have her,’’ said Evan 


| Parry, ‘‘ I shall have Sali, your old scarecrow 


[of a daughter].’’ ‘* Anyhow,”’ said Evan 
Richard, ‘‘ my Salihas as many clothes, and 
as good, as the little finch of Bargod.’’ 
‘“‘ What thanks to her to have good clothes,’’ 
said Evan Parry, ‘ perhaps the Scotchman’s 
pack is nearer to her.’? ‘‘ What did you 
say?’’ replied Evan Richard. ‘‘ The Scotch- 
man’s pack, the Scotchman’s pack,’’ shouted 
Evan Parry as loudly as he could, and then 
they had an awful time of it. I am glad 
that I was not there. Evan Blaen-y-cwm had 
been uttering terrible threats of law and pun- 
ishment but he has been as quiet as a mouse 
under a cat’s paw since the fair. I think 
that the words ‘‘ Scotchman’s pack ’’ are like 
a furze-bush in his conscience, pricking him 
sore. 

I was uncommonly surprised one morning 
in August when mother told me that Siencyn, 
my brother, was going to be married, and 
that father and Mr. Lewis, the minister, were 
going to the Pant that day to talk about 
portions, Everything passed off smoothly 
there. The Pant family promised a bridal 
chamber! worth £20, £30 in money, two cows, 
and ten mows of oats, to stock the place, and 


| father promised £40 in money, a horse, two 


cows, thirty sheep, and twelve mows of bar- 
ley. The place is Gwarallt-yr-yn. The invit- 
ation was issued in the Pant. A big com- 








1 L.e., the things which it was customary 
for the bride to bring, such as bed, bedding, 


| clothes-press, &c. 
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appointed bidder.2 After he had been told 
all the particulars he went out and, in a 
little while, there he is knocking at the door, 
with his bag on his back and his staff4 in his 
hand, and beginning his rigmarole, but he 
blundered over it and had to go out. He 
came in a second time and broke down far 
worse than before, so that he had to go out 
again, while everybody was nearly splitting 
with laughter, But Mati, the Pant, went to 
him very quietly with a jug of beer, because 
Evan delivers best when he is quarter tipsy. 
He came in the third time and then went 
through it like a greyhound after a hare,— 
something after this fashion :5 [Seven quat- 
rains follow. | 


Bargod, October [no day or year]. 

We are wonderfully pleased to hear from 
you and I am pleased to inform you that we 
are all well except father. He has been ail- 
ing somewhat the last winter, though he has 
not often had to keep to his bed and he feels 
a little stronger these days. 

The strangest thing that has happened in 
this neighbourhood lately is the murder of 
Magws Bwlch-y-groes, [Then follows a long 
story, The woman being with child by Evan 
Blaen Cwm, he wished to be rid of her, He 
set about the business very clumsily, so that 
it was easy to bring the crime home to him. 
The writer says that the neighbourhood did 
not grieve when he was hanged and would 
not grieve if the rest of his family were to 
quit. ] 

. . . There has been much talk in the neigh- 
bourhood for some time about a gwrach-y- 
rhibin.! She is said to go towards the church 
before a death in some families, One of the 
sons of the Banc, Llandyfriog, was in service 
in the parish of Llanwnen. He had small- 
pox and died, and his body was taken to 
Llandyfriog for burial. About five weeks 
before that the gwrach went every step of the 
way from the house where he died to Llandy- 
friog and was seen and heard bv several, 
Early in the afternoon a lad who was herd- 


2 Gwahoddwr. The bidder was almost a 
professional man and the mode of invitation 
was traditional. 

3 Presumably to hold gifts. 

4 Adorned with ribbons this was his symbol 
of office. 

5 The verses given by Anna are only about 
half of a traditional poem which she probably 
copied from a MS. or printed copy. 











1 Gwrach means a hag, hideous old woman, | 


witch. 
connection is not known. 
equivalent to the full term. 
the kind of creature imagined — something 
distantly resembling the Irish banshee. 


The exact meaning of rhibin in this | 
There is no English | 
The text shows | 


ing sheep in the parish of Llanwnen saw an 
old woman coming towards him as he sat by 
the roadside; he took little notice of her at 
first, but when he looked at her a second time 
he saw hoary, half-curly, hair falling on her 
shoulders and hiding her whole body, and 
with that she gave the most terrifying yell he 
ever heard. Heart-struck with fear and 
almost beside himself he ran home to his 
mother. An old woman in the parish of 
Llanwenog heard her freezing scream one 
afternoon when crossing a ford. She knew 
that it was the scream of the gwrach because 
she had heard it at times before, as every 
gwrach screams when crossing water and the 
old woman lives near the ford. Still, she had 
a great fright, too great a fright to go to the 
window to look at her, and she could eat no 
supper that night. The same afternoon a 
little girl was fetching the cows from the 
field in the parish of Bangor, but they were 
scared and ran away and were not found till 
next morning. The little girl said that she 
had seen an old hairy woman following them, 
screeching, and that she had run home, leav- 
ing the old woman and the cows to settle it 
between them. The wife of the sexton of 
Llandyfriog says that before going to church 
that evening she heard her screech, and when 
she was leaving the church the screech came 
from the grave, and she thought it was before 
the death of the young man’s father, who was 
very unwell at the time. 

The talk about the family,? the bogey,3 and 
the gwrach-y-rhibin makes me almost afraid 
to go to the prayer-meeting or on an errand 
alone after dark, but father laughs at me and 
says these things never did harm to anybody, 
and that I ought to be more afraid of sin- 
ning against God than of these things, Are 
there hags and bogeys in America ? ; 


Bargoed, 2 December 1724. 
Dear Sister,—Your savoury letter reached 
the end of its journey about three weeks 
ago. It was a pleasure to all of us to know 
that you continue to prosper and that you 
have four children alive and well. When I 
remember that I am aunt to so many I be- 
gin to feel that I am growing old. We are 
all in good health except father; he is not 

quite well, though he is better than he v 
Last summer he spent three weeks by the 


sea at Llangranog! and I went with him. 





2 Teulu, a spectral funeral seen before the 
corporeal. 


3 Bwci, etymologically the parent of the 


| English word. 


1 12 miles N.E. of Cardigan. 








1931. 
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as attendant. 
to have mother, but she does not care to go 
from home anywhere except to chapel. The 
salt water did father much good. He kept 
well till Allhallows? but has not been so well 
since. 

I enjoyed myself greatly at the sea and 
read a good deal there. JI read quite through 
a new book called ‘Yr Oes-Lyfr ’5 and another 
book called ‘Hanes y Byd a’r Amseroedd.”4 
One day father and I, with a brother and 
sister from Carmarthenshire, went to 
Aberporth5 in a boat rowed by two sailors. 
After having dinner there we started back, 
but opposite Penbryn the sea became rough 
and we thought we should have to put in 
there but, with much difficulty, we reached 
Llangranog. The sailors were much afraid 
and rowed till they were washed in sweat. 
The brother and sister were more afraid; 
they were almost distracted. What sur- 
prised me most was father’s coolness; he 
could not have been cooler on his own 
hearth, He did his best to keep us quiet 
and to hearten the sailors; they said after- 
wards that they did not think they could 
have reached land if father had not been 
with us. 

In two hours the storm grew more terri- 
fic than any I had ever seen. Mountainous 
waves rolled in as if they meant to sweep 
everything before them. It was a great 
mercy we arrived when we did. But the 
most awful sight I ever saw was a great ves- 
sel being driven on the rocks by the storm. 
There were many watching on land but they 
could not help those who were in peril. No 
anchor could hold the vessel against so wild 
a wind. I shall never forget the sight of 
her being broken to pieces on the rocks, and 
all the men losing their lives. I sometimes 
think that some of them might have been 
saved if the men on shore had done their 
best, but, judging from their looks, I should 
say that the men did not want to save them. 
The place became awful. They made a har- 
vest of the wreck. She is said to have been 





2 Calan Gauaf, the kalends of winter. 

3 ‘Yr Oes-lyfr’ (Age-Book) consisted of 
three parts—a scripture chronicle, the British 
kings and princes of Wales, and the English 
kings. The author, Thomas Williams, is said 
to have spent forty years in compiling it. 

4 ‘Hanes y byd a’r amseroedd’ (History 


He would have liked better | 


a French ship laden with much wine, brandy, 
silk, and other things. I never saw such 
drunkenness as there was at Llangranog those 
days, after the wine and brandy had been 
washed ashore. Three men lost their lives. 
One fell over the cliffs; another lay on the 
sands and was overwhelmed by the tide. The 
third, after drinking much brandy, was 
lying like a dog on the floor of his house, 
when someone held a candle to his mouth. 
His breath burst into a clear blue flame, 
which entered his body and burnt him to 
death at once. Some of the Llangranog men, 
one night out at sea, had seen the corpse 
candles® of the wretches. They had seen one 
on the shore and one rolling over the cliff 
into the sea, where the drunkard fell. That 
is why our two sailors were so nervous; they 
had heard the story of the corpse candles and 
took them to be theirs. It is an awfully un- 
godly place. I never before realized that 
the church of Pant-y-creuddyn and_ the 


‘ministry of Mr, Lewis were so great a bles- 


of the World and Times) was written by S. T. | 


I do not 
sent. Both the books were new in 1724. 

5 Seven miles N.E. of Cardigan. Penbryn 
is half-way between it and Llangranog. 


know whose name the letters repre- | 


sing to our neighbourhood. 

The Blaen Cwm family has had a_ hard 
blow lately: Sali, the eldest daughter, has 
drowned herself. It had been noised through 
the country for a year past that she was a 
bad girl. For some time she had been visited 
by a lawyer from Lampeter, and then by a 
publican from Neath—a married man to boot, 
The trouble into which he had brought her, 
together with the hanging of her father, so 
worked on her mind that she drowned herself. 
It was on a Sunday night that she did the 
deed. The publican had come that afternoon, 
and they had spent two hours together in 
the wood. Sometime in the night ghe went 
to her sister, who was in bed, and said, 
‘Farewell, Pegi; I am going; you will never 
see me more.’’ ‘‘ Where are you going ?”’ 
asked Pegi, but she answered never a word 
and went away. There was much enquiring 
for her on Monday but in vain. On Tuesday 
the water was run off from the pond near 
the house and there she was found at the 
bottom of the pond. About three weeks be- 
fore, her brother John, while drunk in Nani 
Dan-yr-allt’s tavern, had sworn by all names 
that he would pay out Griffith Allt Goch for 
lying about his father, and that has caused 
more than more of distress to the Allt Goch 
family. John had better see to it or he will 
end like his father and sister. 

Evan Bwlch Gwyn got drunk as usual in 





6 Canwyllau cyrff, lights which some "ye 
said they saw proceeding from the home of a 
dying man to his place of burial. 
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Lampeter fair, where there was an officer 
with a recruiting-party. In his drunken- 
ness Evan took the shilling and so was forced 
to go away with the soldiers. 
sobered he was very sorry, but it 
late then. They offered to set him free on 
payment of £7, but his father said that Evan 
was not worth paying £7 for and that the 
fittest place for him was with the soldiers. 
Evan had grown a very dissipated and worth- 
less fellow, and I am ashamed in my heart 


that I was ever foolish enough to keep com- | 
| One of these is at 


pany with him. But he was such a merry 
and amusing creature that it was hard not 
to like him, and I did not weigh things so 
seriously then as now, - . 

A terrible bogey has been frightening the 
folk around Bwlch-y-groes the last months 
and the common belief is that it is the spirit 
of Magws, whom Evan Blaen Cwm mur- 
dered. Several have been frightened by it 
lately. The people who went to live in 
Magws’ house were so frightened that they 
moved. They used to hear strange noises 
sometimes, towards midnight or one o’clock 
in the morning. The wife reported that as 
she lay awake one night, with her husband 
sleeping beside her, she saw the whole 
tragedy acted in the middle of the floor before 
her eyes. After she had seen Evan killing 
Magws she was so terrified that she gave an 
awful shriek. This woke her husband, but 
everything had vanished then and there was 
nothing to be seen. Three young fellows 
were going home from the shoemaker’s one 
night and near Bwlch-y-groes one of them 
said to the rest, ‘‘ Where is old Magws to- 
night? I should like to see her if she is 
here.” By this the three saw something 
standing before them in the road and they 
testify that it was exactly like Magws. I 
need not tell you that the three took a bull’s 
path’? for home that night and ran _ their 
fastest. 

Father and mother send their best remem- 
brances and father says that this may be the 
last time for him to do so. But he earnestly 
prays, if that be so, to meet you in heaven. 
Many here were glad to hear that religion 
is alive in the new Pencader. Mr, Lewis, 
the minister, was in our house last week and 
he said that he intended writing you a letter 
soon, and I am sure that you will receive 
many precious counsels from him. Mr. 
Lewis is a man of God every inch of him. 


7 Llwybr tarw, a bee-line, the shortest cut, 


When he | 
was too | 





Taking him all through I do not think there 
is another like him in Wales, . . 
Davip SALMON. 
Narberth. 


SOME OLD CEMETERIES IN INDIA. 


ERE are several old cemeteries in the 
United Provinces which are not men- 
tioned in Mr. Blunt’s list of monumental 
inscriptions, probably for the reason that no 
epitaphs now remain on any of the graves. 
Colonelganj, otherwise 
known as Secrora or Sakraura, in the Gonda 
district. The military history of this place 
dates from 1780, when a force was sent un- 
der the command of a Major Byng by the 
Nawab Wazir to bring to terms the refrac- 
tory chieftains of the trans-Ghagra area and 
to uphold the authority of the nazims. Sak- 
raura was selected as a camping-ground, and 
a small body of troops remained there for 
eight years. In 1802 another detachment un- 
der the command of a Colonel Fooks was 
stationed in the old encampment, and a bazar 
sprang up by the name of Colonelganj — so 
called in honour of the commanding officer. 
The cantonments were maintained here until 
the annexation of Oudh in 1856, and even 
then a regiment of the newly-formed Oudh 
Auxiliary Force appears to have been located 
here. On the outbreak of the Mutiny, the 
British officers escaped to Balrampur. After 
the Mutiny the cantonment was abandoned. 
Particulars of the old cemetery have been 
furnished to me by the kindness of Mr, N. 
B, Bonarjee, I.C.S., the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Gonda, who sent an officer to in- 
spect it. He reports that there are six 
graves in all, four being within a walled en- 
closure and two outside. None bears any in- 
scription whatever; though one of the gate- 
pillars of the enclosure has the date ‘‘ 1859.’’ 
The tombs are in a somewhat dilapidated con- 
dition. The position of the graveyard is just 
south of the village of Colonelganj. 

Another cemetery in the Gonda district is 
described in Dr. A. Fuhrer’s ‘List of In- 
scriptions, . . in the U.P.’ (Allahabad, 1896). 
It is situated in Bithania village nine or ten 
miles north-east of Tulsipur; and contains 
only one tomb—two small brick pillars on a 
low platform—which is stated to be the grave 
of two British officers who were killed in 
action in 1858. Fuhrer states that inquiries 
were made, early in 1886, by Colonel Noble, 
then Deputy Commissioner, as to the names 
of the officers; but they met with no success. 
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The country round Tulsipur was the scene of 


much fighting during the winter of 1858-9; 
and it should not be impossible to ascertain 
who are buried at Birthania. 

Another isolated cemetery is situated at 


Melaghat, in the Naini Tal district, on the | 


banks of the western branch of the Sarda; 
it is an enclosure containing the graves of six 
or eight privates, believed to have been of the 
42nd Royal Highlanders (now the Black 
Watch) who were killed in action either in 
November or December 1858 or on 15 Jan., 
1859. There is no inscription whatsoever on 
any of the graves or on the wall of the en- 
closure. I have been able to recover the name 
of one man who was doubtless buried there: 


Serjeant Andrew Landles, 42nd Highlanders, | 
who was killed at ‘‘ Maylahghat”’ on 15 Jan., | 


1859. Regimental records would probably 


supply the names of the remainder. The_ 


description of the cemetery is taken from Dr. 
Fuhrer’s list. 
H. Buttock. 


LETLERS OF LEIGH HUNT, THOMAS 

HOOD, AND ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
~In 1839 there appeared under the heading 
‘ Autographs’ two articles in a New York 
weekly literary newspaper, in which an 
anonymous writer, whom I believe to have 
been one of the editors, the celebrated 
Nathaniel Parker Willis described his 
autograph collection. This collection he said 
had been partly gathered in the market by 
an English friend, and for that reason the 
author felt little compunction about print- 
ing some of the texts. Willis, of course, 
never felt much compunction in such mat- 
ters anyway, but as the texts were actually 
published in this rather obscure place, they 


have a bibliographical significance at any | 


rate. And of course any letter of this sort 
may have a value for the special student. 
Three complete literary letters, which follow, 


are from the second of the two articles, and | 


are copied from The Corsair 


1839, vol. i, p. 105. 


Lerten Henr to * * * 


for April 27, 


My dear Sir 

I am glad you enjoyed our Twelfth night. 
Even such of you as went away, at least were 
all very exemplary — all pleased and pleasing. 
T look upon such a night as a triumph, not 
only over sleep but over mortality. We did 
not break up till half past 6, after breakfast 


in the study, and’ the ladies were sparkling to | 


the last. The sun ought to have been ashamed 
of himself to think he had gone to bed. Pray 
settle some evening with Mr. * * * for coming 


to see yours truly, L.H. 

Do you happen to have a copy of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, or Valerius Flaccus. Perhaps 
you’ll come and tell me as you go along this 
afternoon. 

| One thinks of some of the symposia at 
| Hunt’s when Keats was present. It is a 
| shaun that no clue to date or recipient is 
| given. 
| Dear ; 
| If you should feel disposed for a day or two 
| to relax here, Wright will drive down my 
| new shay (your old friend Bob is out of office 
and a bay mare is premier) Saturday evening, 
or Sunday morning, which you like, and let 
him know where to meet you. 

Yours very truly, 


Tuomas Hoop to * * * 





T. Hoop. 
P.S. The novel is printing, and christened 

' Tylney Hall. 

The date is probably 1834, the year in 

| which the novel named was printed. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM to a Lady. 

Dear Madam: On the worst of all paper, and 
| with a pen that is spoiled with writing on 
architecture, I write to say yes to the invita- 
tion of one of my worthiest friends. I shall 
come at 5, and bring the sole remaining son 
of the house of Cunningham with me. Give 
my respects to —-——- ———-, and for yourself, 
feel assured that I have a great affection for 
you, and a fine appetite. Yours in haste and 


truth, 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Willis and his group valued Cunningham 
highly, and had printed his ‘ Address to 
Nithsdale’ under the heading ‘ Unpublished 
Poem’ in the New York Mirror for June 20, 
1835 (xii. 407), with a brief introduction in- 
dicating much satisfaction in being able to 
obtain a contribution of this kind. 

Tomas O. Masport. 

Hunter College, New York. 


RECOVERY OF THE LOST JOURNALS 
OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS.—Refer- 
ence P.R.O. C.O. 300/6. Sept. 28, 1849. 
‘It may be recollected that at the great con- 
| flagration of the Houses of Parliament, which 
took place in 1834, several books and impor- 
tant papers were either lost or consumed, 
amongst which were some of the manuscript 
Journals of the House of Lords. Within 
these few days, however, it has been ascer- 
tained that a portion of the latter at least 
was not consumed, and their existence was 
hrought to light in the most singular manner, 
It appears a few days since that a gentleman 
residing at Walworth, was passing along the 
Walworth-road, when his attention was 
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attracted by some old books, etc., in the shop 
of Mr, Terry, cheesemonger, at the corner of 
Amelia-street, and which the latter had pur- 
chased as waste paper. On closer inspection, 
he discovered no less than twelve books, which 
appeared to be the journals, or daily minutes, 
of the proceedings of the House of Lords, 
comprising the following dates: 1780, 1781, 
1787, 1788, 1789, 1790, 1791, 1792, 1798, 1799, | 
1801, 1803, 1805, 1806. The gentleman accord- | 
ingly, purchased one of the apparent jour- 
nals, with which he repaired to the library of 
the House of Lords to learn if it was genuine, 
when some of the parties there instantly de- 
tained it, and having been informed where | 
the rest were, three messengers proceeded to | 
Mr. Terry’s and purchased the whole twelve, | 
which really proved to be the actual journals | 
of the above named.dates, The prices they | 
paid for these important documents was | 
merely that of common waste paper, being no 
more than £1 15s, for nearly one cwt. The 
account given by Mr. Terry is, that he some- 
time since purchased them, with nearly a ton 
weight of other paper, at sale of the effects of 
the late Mr. Croft, one of the librarians of 
the House of Lords. How they came to | 
remain so long in that gentleman’s possession, 
or to be mingled with his private effects, is at | 
present involved in mystery. It has not yet ' 
been intimated to the gentleman who was | 
instrumental in the recovery of the above | 
whether he will receive any reward for his | 
valuable information.’’ | 
KE, H. Farrrotuer. 


(QUTSIDE ENTRIES IN LANCASTER | 
PARISH REGISTERS.— | 
Marriages. 

1766. 9 Nov. John Moses of Sedbergh 
Officer of Excise and Agnes Burton of Lan- 
caster Spinster. 

1769. 19 Jan. Thomas Fayrer of Liver- 
pool Tailor and Margaret Styth of Lancaster | 
Spinster. 

1773. 29 Aug. Richard Irving, ‘‘a_ tra- 
vailing Linen draper’’ and Ellen Swarbrick | 
of Lancaster Spinster, by Licence, 

—. 10 Oct. Thomas Carus of Kirby 
Lonsdale Westmorland Mercer & Ellen Parr 
of Lancaster Spinster. 

1774. 22 Oct. Bowes Gray Esq. of the 
Parish of S. Nicholas in the City of Dur- 
ham & Joyce Gibson of Lancaster. 

1775. 21 March. Robert Norris Merchant | 
of Liverpool in the Parish of Walton and | 
Ann Quay of Lancr. Spr. 

1777. 28 Aug. Edward Edwards of the | 





Parish of Warrington Clerk and Martha 
Rawson of Lancaster Widow. 

1787. 12 Feb. Robert Wakefield of Bamp- 
ton in the County of Westmorland Carpenter 
and Mary Towers of this town Spinster. 

1790. 27 Nov. Rev. Gilbert Ainslie of 
Kirkby Kendall Clerk & Ellen Rawlinson of 
Lancaster Spinster. 

1792. 4 Feb. William Bakewell of Whit- 
as Staffs & Jane Hornby of Lancr. 

pr. 

1792. 4 June. Elijah Cobham of Liver- 
pool Merchant and Elizabeth Hargreaves of 
Lancaster Spinster, 

1793. 17 Jan. Rev. Thomas Butler of 
Trinity, College Cambridge & Rebecca Stout 
of Lancaster Spinster. 

1795. 18 June. James Harrison of Law- 
fields, Kirby Lonsdale Gent. & Betty Batty 
Lancr. Spinster. 

—, 16 Nov. Randolph Penswick, of Ash- 
ton in the Parish of Winwick, Esq. & Doro- 
thy Ball of Dolphinlee, Lancr. 

1796. 1 March. Wesley Gillespie Cor- 
poral in the Rutland Fencible Cavalry now 
of Lancaster & Ann Fleming Spinster. 

1798. 17 Sep. Rev. James Fendal Haw- 


| kins Rector of the Parish of Buckhome, Nes- 


ton, Dorset, Widower & Grace Loxham of 
this town Widow. 

——. 1 Dec. Rev, Henry Brown of Over- 
ton in this Parish Clerk Widower & Eliza- 
beth Woodburn of Overton Spinster. 

——. 10 Dec. William Robinson of Kirby 


| Lonsdale Shoemaker & Ellen Towers of 


Lancr, Spr. 
1799. 20 Feb. Rev. Alan Chambre of Ken- 


| dal Clerk & Mary Russell of Lancr, Spin- 
| Ster. 





. 25 July. Johnson Gore of Liverpool 
Stationer & Elizabeth Shaw of Lancaster 
Spinster, 

1799. 24 Aug. John Sharples of Aspa- 
tria, Cumberland Gent. & Elizabeth Chippen- 
dale of Skerton Spinster. 

——. 2 Dec. Thomas Wearing of Liver- 
pool Hatter & Jenny Greenall of Quarmore 
Spinster. 

1801. 17 Feb. John Bolden of Liverpool 
Esq. & Mary Satterthwaite of Lanc. Spin- 
ster. 

—. 5 Sep. William Barker of Crook- 
lands in the Parish of Heversham Flax- 


| spinner & Margaret Fryar of Lancr. Spr. 


1802, 27 Dec. Thomas Baines of Starn- 
ford, in the Parish of St. Michael’s Lincoln- 
shire Upholsterer & Ann Cross of Lancer. 
Spinster. 
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1803. 17 Feb. William Berry of Lancas- | 


ter Victualler & Jane Airey of Shap West- 
morland Spinster. 

1805, 18 Feb. Robert Gage Rookwood of 
Coldham Hall in the Parish of Stanningfield 
Suffolk Esq. & Mary Worswick of Lancs. 
Spinster. 

12 Oct. Rev. James Barnes of 
Samlesbury in the Parish of Blackburn 


Clerk & Ann Lawson of White Lund Spin- | 


ster. 

1809. 6 June. George Flower Esq. of the 
Parish of St. Andrews in the Coy and Town 
of Hertford & Jane Dawson of Aldcliffe 
Spinster. 

T. Cann HuGHes, F.s.A. 

* Oakrigg,”’ Lancaster. 


““gyxt,” a medieval freak-spelling of 
““seest,’? having attained immortality as the 


Readers’ Queries. 


| ROOKS IN A LATE FIFTEENTH CEN- 

TURY WILL. — The will of Thomas 
Leventhorpe of Meppershall, Beds, made on 
Feb. 20, 1497/98 (P.C.C. 32 Horne), and 
proved after July 20, 1498 (the date of his 
death) includes an interesting list of his books, 
He says ‘‘ I bequeth to Bartholmewe Westby 
[one of the tenants of his messuage in St. 
Kotolph’s parish, Billingsgate Ward, Lon- 
don] a Briggement of yeris and a Brigge- 
ment of the newe statutis the which he and 
| I bought to gedir. Item I have a booke of 
the newe statutes of parchment boorded and 





| coveryd with a red coveryng without any 
““ WYXT.’’—It is perhaps noteworthy that | 


last word in the ‘N. E, D.,’ has been adopted | 


as the name of a patent cleanser (cf. ‘‘zog ’’), 
which advertizes that ‘‘ dirt, however firmly 
fix’d, can be made to move by zyxt.”’ 


W. E. B. 
RCHIBALD BRUCE, fl. 1727: PYKE 


FAMILY (See 11 S. ii. 227). — I have | 


long supposed that the Archibald Bruce men- | 


tioned in the will of one William Pyke, of 
Greenwich, poulterer, dated 11 Sept., 1727 
(10 S. viii. 43) was identical 
Archibald Bruce, surgeon R.N., whose will 
was proved at Rochester, Kent, in 1729, and 
will be found referred to at 11 S. x. 9. This 
still seems to be by no means improbable, 


with that | 


I am indebted, now, to Mr. R. Brncuan | 


Apams for the item following :— 


The Court and City Kalendar for 1758: 

A List of Surgeons belonging to the Royal 
Navy, with the date of their first Warrants by 
which they are intituled to Half Pay. 

1757. Archibald Bruce, 

Jan. 17. 
KE. F. MacPrke. 

135, East Eleventh Place, Chicago, 

Illinois, U.S.A. 


EMORIAL TO LORD CURZON.—A full | 
length figure in bronze was erected at the | 
West end of Carlton House Terrace Gardens | 


by Sir Bertram Mackennal (1930), and un- | 
veiled by Mr. Stanley Baldwin on 20 March, | 


The inscription on the pedestal runs. 


GEORGE NATHANIEL CURZON | MARQUESS CURZON OF 


KEDLESTON | K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E, 
ERECTED BY HIS FRIENDS | 
GREAT PUBLIC LIFE. 

J. ARDAGH. 


| 1859-1925. | | 
IN RECOGNITION OF | A | 


| 


tach of the covaryng the which I will be de- 
| liveryd to my cousin John Chauncy the elder 
[the family of the Herts historian] for I had 
it of him. Item I had divers bookes of lawe 
of my moder Brokett the whiche I wold she 
had and there is oon booke of the newe 
statutes boorded and covered wt lether and 
it hath a tache. Item there is a boke of 
parchement wtout coveryng of yerris and a 
grete booke bordid of parchement of the Regis- 
ter and the old statutes and a litell booke of 
the old statutes with a claps of silver And 
| ther be bookes of Lawe of my owen writing 
| that is to say xxj of Edward the thirde and 
xlviij of the same king and xx™o of the same 
| kinge ys myn owen. And there is a nother 
booke of the old statutes boorded and therin 
ys the sise of brede And a booke of the Cronyk- 
lis in ffrench and oon of my bookes of Isope 
talis and the sege of Jherusalem. Alle these 
bookes I will that John my sonne have them 
and lete the bookes of lawe be kept till he 
goo to Court.”’ 

Any comments on these books 
| readers would be welcome. 
H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, S.W. 


COTT AND PURCELL. — In_ Scott's 
‘ Peveril of the Peak’ chap. xlv. it is 


by your 


said 

A young siren... warbled... the beautiful 
air beginning :— 

Young I am, and yet unskill’d 
How to make a lover yield, etc. 

. . . by the celebrated Purceil. 

I cannot trace the words. Who was the 
poet? I cannot find any song of Purcell’s 
set to them. Has Scott’s memory failed, and 
has he made a mistake ? 

X. 
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URTHER POINTS ABOUT HATCH- 
MENTS.—The following is quoted from 
‘Vanity Fair,’ chapter xiv :— 

. One more hatchment might have been 
seen in Great Gaunt Street, figuring amongst 
the many which generally ornament that 
dismal quarter. It was over Sir Pitt Crawley’s 
house, but it did not indicate the worthy 
baronet’s demise. It was a feminine hatch- 
ment, and indeed a few years back, had served 
as a funeral compliment to Sir Pitt’s old 
mother, the late Dowager Lady Crawley. Its 
period of service over, the hatchment had 
come down from the front of the house, and 
lived in retirement somewhere in the back 
premises of Sir Pitt’s mansion. 

When were hatchments first used in Eng- 
land? Was it usual for them to be placed 
in the church after use, or was this excep- 
tional? Are there parish records of their 
being placed in churches, and were fees pay- 
able on the occasion? Except in the case of two 
bachelors or two spinsters of the same same 
family, it is presumed that the same hatch- 
ment could not correctly be employed twice. 

In the account of Sir Pitt Crawley’s wife’s 
hatchment, 
arms,’’ and thus the 


arms ‘‘ quartered ”’ 





| Hibbert, Rob... 1781-5. 


(? impaled) were those of the Dowager, pre- | 


viously referred to. By whom 
hatchments supplied in’ remote country dis- 
tricts? If they were customary in the case of 
the death of every person entitled to bear 
arms, they could not all have found their 
way into the churches, 

P. D. M. 


ATTHEW SIMSON. — Information is 
wanted about the career of 
Simson, son of Andrew Simson, minister of 
Kirkinner and Douglas in Scotland, who was 
one of those ‘‘outed’’ at the 
Matthew was rector of Moorby in Lincoln- 
shire, and afterwards 
Essex, as well as a Canon of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, In 1738 he received the degree of D.D.., 
from Edinburgh University. 
to authorities will be greatly valued. 


C. 


RYAN WALLER PROCTER (BARRY 
CORNWALL).—In what modern collec- 
tion can I get a poem, ‘ Within and With- 
out,’ I believe by the above? Whom and 
when and where did the author marry? Is 
the house in London known where he died ? 


E. S. Spicer. 
NBRIDGE SCHOOLBOYS.—The names 


that follow are of boys who were at Ton- 
bridge School, Kent, as dayboys or boarders, 
in the years specified. 


were these | 


Matthew | 


Revolution. | 


of Wennington in | 
Any reference | 


| Howard, Ro b., 


Hunter, Rob., 1787-90. 


Any information re- | 


garding any of them 
ceived. 

Hakewill, 
Harcourt, 


Hen., 1784-5. 
Philip, | 

1706-14. | 
Hare, Jas., 1760. 








Harris, Wm., : 
-, "Wm., 1755-62. 
Harrison, Humphrey, 

1747. 


, Sam., 1785-6. | 
Hartridge, Joh., 1724. 
Harvey, Geo., 1811-16. | 
, Thos., 1742-50. 
Hassell, Joh., 1738-47. 
Hatch, Jas., 1759-63. 
Hatton, Joh., 1785. 
Hay. Ric., 1738-42. 
Hayley, B., 1818. 
Headlam, W., 1818. 
Heatley, Suetonius, 
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will be only re- 


Ingram, Arthur, 

; 1738-9. 
——., Nic., 1734-8. 
= * Thos. -» 1738-9. 











Irwin. Jas., 1787-9. 
Jackson, Edw., 1784-7. 
| ———, Joh., 1781-6. 
| —____, Wm., 1761-5. 
, Wm., 1784-8. 
| James, Jonathan, 
739-41. 
| Jaques, Rob. Pardoe, 
1782-4. 
| atest ga 1733-5. 
Jenkin, Thos, 734-7. 
_ Wm., 1784-90. 
Jervis (Jarvis) Geo., 
1786-8. 


Jocelyne, Geo., 1728. 


| Keeble, Geo., 1789. 


62-4.! Kelly, Geo., 1761-2. 


Heming, Arthur, 
1747-52. 
Henry, Jas., 1784. 


we are told that she “had no/| Henshaw, Rob., 1752-9. 


Herne, Chas., 4749-51. 





Hider, = 1746-8. 
, Sam., 1746-8. 
Hitch, Chas., 1748-53. 


Hitchcock, Joh., 1751. | 
Hitchins, Sam., 


1727-30. 
Hodge, ataiadis L., 
178 86-8. | | 
— —, Michael Lo és 
1787-90. | 
Hodgkin, Thos., 1733-7. 
Hodsol\l, Joh., 1725-9. 
Thos.. 1752-3. 
Holroyd. Jas., 1811-14. 


Holt, Joh. 1727-8. 
Holwell, J. Zeph., 








1706-11. 
. 1706-11. 
(R.?), | 

1757 (a doctor?). | 
Hoskins, T., 1816-8. 
1784-9. 
1761-2 2 (of 





Hull, Chr., 


Hunt, Geo., "1785-6. 
, Ro b. 1785. 





Hurdis, Thos., 1785-7 
(B.A. Camb., 1791). 

Hussey, Wm., 1721-7. 

Hutton, Jas., 1784-7. 

, Joh., 1784-7. 
Sumner, 1737. 

Huxham, Joh., 1789-90. 











“| Langcake, Chas., 
17 


| Lawrence, John., 


Kenton, Wm., 1753-5. 
Kenward, Joh., 1752-3. 
King, Thos., 1732-7. 
— Wm., 1736-40. 
Kingsmore, Ric., 1792. 





| Kipping, Hen., 1734-42. 


Hen., 1760-4. 
——— Joh., 1786-90. 
Thos., 1786-89. 
Kirkpatrick, Horace 
Washington, 1811-12. 
Wn. Geo., 
1811-14. 
Knight, Thos., 1786-92. 
Wm., 1732-6 
Ran- 














| Knipe, Rob. 
ph, 1782. 
Knyvett, Hen., 1785. 


| Lake, Geo., 1745-51 (of 


Sevenoaks P). 


| Lamb, Jas., 1729-33. 
|; ——- Thos. ae te 


811-14. 


| Latouche, Hen., 


1735-7 
Latter, Joh., 1711-14. 
oh., 1726. 
| Laugham, Thos., 
1720-4. 





1733-42. 


. Leach, Wm., 1721. 


Lee, Edw., 1815. 
Thos., 1781-2. 
Lett, Joh., 1815-18. 
Thos., 1815-17. 
Lewis, Geo., 1755-7 (of 











Lidderdale, ’Wm., 


1726-8. 
Lock, Thos., 1739-43. 
Locker, Joh., 1782-6. 





al 
m 
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Lunt, Wm., 1731-5. 
Long, Rob., 1706. Luttrell (Walter) 
Lovell, Langtord, | Hungerford, 1792-3. 
1786-8. | Lyell, Job, 1788. 
G. C. Moore Smita. 
31, Endcliffe Rise Road, Sheffield. 


(To be continued). 





Wm., 17826. | 


Oe ANNE SHIPS.—In October, 1708, | 


with | 


H.M.S. Kinsale and Maidstone, 
two traders, the Globe, 150 tons, Captain C. 
Congreve, and the Unity, left England for 
New York, arriving in December. They 
conveyed John, Lord Lovelace, the new Gov- 
ernor of the Colony, recruits for the garrison, 
and the first Palatine emigrants. Wanted 
to find an account of the H.M. ships, class, 
guns, officers, etc., or of the merchant ves- 
sels, and port sailed from (probably Lon- 
don or Deal), also any picture of them or 
their type. 

Ped. 


[The Kinsale appears in CommMANpER Ropert- 
Jones’s ‘‘ Sergison’s Navy Lists,” at clvii. 350, 
and the Maidstone ibid. 239 and at cliii. 400.] 

HE ARMS OF THE KINGDOM 

CYPRUS. — The Armorial de Gelre 
(late fourteenth century) contains an illus- 
tration of the arms of Cyprus :—Quarterly : 


1 and 4 Jerusalem; 2 and 3 Lusignan, barry | 


of ten azure and argent a lion rampant gules, 
armed and crowned or. The arms of Cyprus 
as quartered by Venice and Sardinia are 
blazoned as, Quarterly: 1 Jerusalem; 2 
Cyprus-Lusignan (as above); 3 Armenia, Or 
a lion rampant gules, armed of the field; 4 
Luxemburg (in some blazons called Cyprus), 
Argent a lion rampant gules crowned or. 

(1) When were coats 3 and 4 first quar- 
tered ? 

(2) What is the connection with Luxem- 
burg? The coat differs from that of Luxem- 
burg and was formerly used as the author- 
ized flag-badge of Cyprus as a British Pro- 
tectorate. 

C. Fores. 

Melbourne, Australia, 

ATIONAL EMBLEM OF CHINA.—The 

Chinese Republic uses, or used until re- 
cently, a shield of peculiar design supported 
by a dragon and a pheasant. Can any 
reader describe this device and inform me 
of its significance ? 

C. Forses. 


WNERS OF FILLETTS, HENLEY-ON- 
THAMES.—In 1423 Filletts, Henley-on- 
Thames, was owned by one William Wyot; 


and in 1470 it belonged to one William Mar- , 


myon. 


OF | 


I would be so grateful to any of your 
| readers who can tell me whether these owners 
left any descendants, now living, and also 
| whether there are any portraits of either 
| of them still extant? 

| I can find out nothing about William 
| Wyot, but I learn that William Marmyon’s 
| family lived in and near Henley, and that 
his wife followed him with a life interest in 
the manor. He had a daughter, married to 
William Garnon. In 1492 this property was 
sold to Thomas Halys or Hales, by William 
Marmyon, the Younger, who was a kinsman 
of the William Marmyon who owned it in 
1470. 

Are there any prints or pictures of the 
manor of this date, or any letters or papers 
that have any bearing on the lives of the 
owners ? 
| E. Bs 


LIIAM PENN’S BLUE SILK SASH. 
—Information wanted: 1. Date of death 
| of Hannah, widow of Thomas Kett, who died 
| 1820, and of her daughter Anna Maria, who 
| married Charles Barclay in 1804. 

| 2. Names of persons known to have owned 
| the blue silk sash worn by William Penn on 
| the occasion of treaty with Indians, from the 
death of the above-named Hannah Kett until 
it came into the possession of Miss M. Fas- 
sitt, who had it before 1919. 

Where is it possible to see Nicholas Car- 
lisle’s ‘ Collection for a History of the Anci- 
ent Family of Bland’? (Only Index at 
British Museum). 

Who lived at Brooke House, Norfolk, after 
the death of Henry Kett-Tompson in 1873? 


EMILY CASHEL. 
134, Holly Lodge Mansions, Highgate, N.6. 


LK-TALES: GOD’S AID. OR THE 
KING’S.—One of the moral tales from 
Johannes Pauli’s (1455-1530), ‘ Schimpf und 
Ernst’ tells of two blind men, the one of 
whom calls God to aid him, the other calls 
the king. Though the king is willing to 
make rich the one who is appealing to his 
help, the benefice turns to the other, who was 
appealing to God’s help. 
I should be very grateful if readers of this 
paper could refer me to any other versions 
of this tale. 


NORSWORTHY. 





Orto F. Basier. 


EATRICE OF PONTEFRACT AND THE 
| SYRIAN CHARM.—In ‘The Fifth 
Trumpet ’ (1912) by Paul Bertram, a beauti- 
ful young lady saves herself from the amorous 
Svrian 





‘ Cardinal Bruncaccio by using ‘ the 
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charm.’’ As the Cardinal attempts to caress 
his victim, which she apparently submits to, 
he becomes insensible, and the lady binds 
him with a rope, and compels him to sign a 
certain document. The vanquished Cardinal 
then enquires of his intended victim, whether 
she is Beatrice of Pontefract, and she replies 
that she is. 


Any elucidation would be welcomed. 
FreDK. W. WHITE. 


| MA WHITEHEAD.—Is there anything 
4 known of this woman poet? Was she a 
relative of Charles Whitehead, the author of 
the well-known novel on Richard Savage, the 
early friend of Dr. Johnson? There is no 
mention of her in the late Mackenzie Bell’s 
biography ‘Charles Whitehead: A Forgotten 
Genius’ (published in 1894). He simply 
states that Charles ‘‘ had three sisters, Clara, 
Esther, and another of name _ unknown. 
Esther had literary ability. . .” 

Emma Whitehead was responsible for a 
volume of poems entitled ‘The Romance of 
the City, or, Legends of London’ (London, 
Published for the Authoress, at 18, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, 1854). The list of sub- 
scribers includes ‘‘ Charles Dickens, Esq. (2 
copies),’? and the ‘‘ Drapers’ Company (10 
copies).”’ The authoress, in her preface, 
states that ‘‘ my father was a merchant of 
London, and the days of my early childhood 
and youth were principally passed in the 
City.’”’ Sir Hall Caine, in his preface to 
Mackenzie Bell’s biography, also states that 
Charles Whitehead was a Londoner, and ‘‘his 
father was a wine merchant in easy circum- 
stances.’’ Charles Dickens by a curious coin- 


cidence, likewise seems to have been person- | 


ally acquainted with the two Whiteheads, 
Charles and Emma, who were both living in 
London about the same period. 


ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
49, Trent Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


LL ADAMS FAMILY OF GLOUCES- | 
TERSHIRE. — What is known of the | 


origin of this name and family? The sur- 
name appears in various forms. I shall be 
glad of earlier instances than those indi- 
cated. 

John Tiladam and Margaret Hewat were 
married at Thornbury, Glouc., 5 Nov., 1599, 
and Alce Telladdam and Joseph Inglish 
8 Apr., 1678. 

Amongst Bristol Wills are— 

Richard Tillis als. Adams, 1640; 
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| Robert Till Adams, 1714 (Robert Till 
Adam, yeoman, of Stoke Gifford, was living 
circa 1701); 

Thomas Till-Adam, 1730; 

William Till-Adams, 1771 (‘‘ Mr. Wil- 
liam Tilladams, fhoe-maker, without Law- 
ford’s Gate,’’ died January 1771.—Farley’s 
Bristol Journal). 

‘““Mr, William Tilladam, Writing Matter 
in, this City,’”? died August, 1759.—Farley’s 
Bristol Journal. 

Robert Till-Adams, carpenter, of Bristol, 
was married 1781 and died 1790. 

Of this family were the Rev. Nathaniel 
Till-Adam (scholar of Bristol Grammar 
School), Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
Vicar of Midsomer Norton 1662 and of 
Compton Dando 1665, and Rector of Stan- 
ton Prior 1678; and Dr. John Till Adams 
(ob. 1786; Will P.C.C. 1786 Norfolk, fo. 
201), whose portrait is in the album of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. Though chiefly 
associated with Bristol and Gloucestershire, 
the name occurs in other counties: 

Thomas Till Addams, yeoman, of Whitley 
in p. Melksham, Wilts,—Will, Arch, Sarum, 
1666; Thomas Tilladams, grocer, Low Lay- 
ton, Essex,—directory, 1824. 


R. BrincHam ADAMS. 


OLD LEAF.—Can it be ascertained when 
the art of decoration by the application 
of thin leaves of beaten gold was first in- 
vented, and where? I remember that it was 
| not unusual to see in London streets the gilt 
| arm and hammer of the gold-beater fixed on 
a house (I think Dickens mentions one in 
‘The Tale of Two Cities’ as appearing on a 
| house in Soho in the street in which Dr. 
Manette lived), but I fancy they are not 
seen to-day. 








J. LANDFEAR Lwcas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


HE VASE OF SOISSONS. — Gibbon (ch. 
XXXviili, once in a note and once in the text) 
mentions “‘ the famous story of the vase of Sois- 
sons ” and “ the memorable vase of Soissons.’’ 
The only place where I have found the story is 
in ‘ Histoire de l'Europe de 395 a 1270’ (p. 70), 
by Bémond and Monod. Will somebody tell me 


sible English book? 
Cyaries A. Coox. 


UTHOR AND VERIFICATION WANTED. 
I wish to verify the statement “‘ Good Rule 
is no substitute for Home Rule.” I believe 
it was made by Parnell or Redmond, _ but 
| | wish to be sure of the exact words and by 


| whom said. 
| L. 8. G. Barres. 


where I could find the story in an easily acces- , 
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CONTINENTAL BRASSES. 
(clix. 345, 390; clx. 10, 338). 


N this last tour of inspection of Mr. 
Creeny’s brass centres and of general 


enquiry, my first halt from England 
was at Lund, in Sweden. In the Uni- 
versitets Historiska Museum at Lund, I 


rubbed the shields of which Professor Ryd- 
beck had told me, and I think that they 
should be entered as two brasses, as one is 
a large shield, and the other a quadrangular 
plate with an achievement of arms and 
marginal inscription in raised letters to 
Diederic Brant van Campen, 1368. Both 
are from Skanor. Professor Rydbeck, whose 
rich museum of the antiquities of Scania is 
a monument of thoroughness and effective ar- 
rangement, shewed jme in the ‘ Sweriges 
Medeltid’ (Hildebrand) a picture of a brass 


consisting of marginal inscription with evan- 
gelistic symbols at Burs in the Island of 


Gotland, to John, Provost in Stangghe, Canon 
of Lund and Linkope, 1380. The Professor 
has been doing much excavation of late near 
Lund, with the Crown Prince as a colleague. 
In the Cathedral (which the Professor had 
opened for me) I rubbed the slab—said to be a 
brass — of Archbishop John Brostrop, 1497. 
It is chiefly in low relief, similar to the brass 
of Bishop Rudolf, 1482, in Breslau Cathe- 
dral, pictured by Mr. Creeny. I also found 
in the Cathedral, a small brass with achieve- 
ment and Latin inscription to Catharina, 
wife of Tychicus Petreiv sixteenth century. 
The total in Sweden I would therefore expand 
to five. 

My next point was Stralsund,where I rubbed 
the grand Flemish brass of Albert Hovener 
—so like John Clinghenbergh at Liibeck and 
Alan Fleming at Newark—and also found an 
achievement with two evangelistic symbols, 
(one loose), the other two, and a marginal in- 
scription lost. I also rubbed a large shield, 
with a nearly effaced marginal inscription 
and symbols in stone which the Kiister as- 
sured me was the slab of Bernard Maltzahn, 
whose brass was reported to me last autumn 
by the Pastor, as still covered by fixed seats, 
as when Mr. Creeny wrote. The base of the 
inscription not quite effaced, may, T think, 
be read ‘‘diis Berfis de Moltzhan.’ My 
next work was at Torun, in Poland, where 
I worked at the great Flemish brass of John 
von Soest and his wife, so like those of Wal- 
sokne and Braunche at Lynn, and Fleming 





at Newark. At Gniezno, I rubbed the very 
large brass of Archbishop James de Senno, 
shewing both crozier and pastoral staff. It 
is no longer painted brown and lying on its 
side, as when Mr, Creeny rubbed it, but up- 
right and clean, on the west wall of the nave. 
The Bishop came in during my copying, and 
was most kind. At Posnan, I had my heavi- 
est day, ten hours rubbing on end, with the 
three big brasses pictured by Creeny and the 
fourth just recorded by him, the most in- 
teresting of the lot. ‘‘ A priest with a shield 
inscribed ‘ Vtinam’ ”’ is a fairly large figure 
c, 1380, vested in chasuble, etc., with an 
almuce over; the only instance of this that 
I have seen. Both Canon Klos (who most 
kindly took much trouble in order to get my 
leave from Cardinal Hlond, Primate of 
Poland and Archbishop of Gnesen and Posen, 
confirmed by the Dean and Chapter), told me 
and also the sacristan of forty-two years’ 
standing. that this brass of a priest is that 
of the first Polish Bishop. 


R. H. Epieston, F.s.A. 
Gainford, Co. Durham. 


HE FLYING DUTCHMAN  (clx. 260, 
303).—The history of the sea has been so 
full of hallucination that it would indeed be 
strange if there were no tales of phantom 
vessels before tie sixteenth century. Even 
in the reign of Justinian phantom ships, 
manned by black men, appeared in harbours 
and were always the precursors of an out- 
break of plague. The Norsemen sometimes 
laid a dead chief on the deck of a vessel, and 
allowed it to drift out to sea, and this prac- 
tice may be the origin af the story of the 
Flying Dutchman. The Cornish coast was 
haunted by phantom ships, and when there 
was a fog the noise was sometimes heard of 
guns and the fall of spars as if the crews 
were engaged in fighting. Haunted ships 
have been seen in the Solway; a spectral 
vessel appeared off the coast of Maine. 
Whittier writes of the dead ship of Harps- 
well that loomed tall and white against the 
dusk of land. Bret Harte tells the story of 
a ship which drifted out to sea when child- 
ren were playing on the deck, and in foggy 
weather the fishers of mackerel sometimes 
heard their laughter. A phantom vessel 
was once seen in the Gulf of St, Laurence; 
it was believed to the ghost of the flagship of 
an English fleet that had been sent to reduce 
the French forts and had suffered shipwreck. 
Legendary vessels speed along at a wonder- 
ful pace without the help of wind or sail or 
oar. When Mellitus was preparing to con- 
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secrate a church at Westminster, St. Peter 
slipped across the Thames in an oarless boat 
and himself performed the ceremony. The | 
three Maries landed on the coast of Pro- 
vence trom a bark that was self-impelled ; | 
the body of St. James was conveyed to 
Galicia in a ship that went of itself. 
‘“‘ Paddles none had Hiawatha,’’ for his 
thoughts and wishes guided him. Ordinary 
vessels sometimes seem to have a mind of | 
their own; they weep, they refuse to move, | 
and even speak, When they talk simple | 
people think it is the boards that are creak- 
ing, and admittedly it is difficult even for 
the initiated, to understand what is being 
said, They are full of feminine vanity. 
Southey tells of a ship that went much faster | 
when the Captain promised her a new coat 
of paint. 

The Flying Dutchman had a_ practical 
use. When they were becalmed, some garru- 
lous old tar would tell the young sailors of | 
its tragic history and warn them that they 
might be transferred to it for neglect of | 
duty. Their work never ceased, for at each 
moment it was necessary to tack, and the 
officers were armed with whips like razors 
that cut a man in two. But for the good 
sailors there was another vessel, where there 
was wine at every meal and rum in the even- 
ing; it took a century to turn and two hun- 
dred years for the crew to raise the anchor. 
A cable could be made out of the captain’s | 
moustache, and the masts of the ship were 
higher than the moon, Those who were for- | 
tunate enough to have caught a glimpse of it 
said that it wasof the colours of the rainbow, 
and the voice of the commanding officer might | 
be mistaken for thunder. Like the Flying 
Dutchman it sailed for ever, but there was 
joy on board and the best of company. Many 
a sailor has died in shipwreck or in battle 
with a smile upon his lips, firm in the belief 
that this strange vessel, vaster than any 
earthly palace and stored with all manner of 
good things, would be the place of his sojourn 
after death. 


1 
| 
| 
| 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


1E POTTER AND THE CLAY (clx, 206, | 

286).—‘ Topfer and Topf,’ an epigram by | 
Franz Binhack, is printed in Richard | 
Zoozmann’s ‘ Dichtergarten der Weltpoesie ’ 
{Berlin s. a.), p, 553: 


“Tch kenne keinen Topfer!’’ sprach der 


op > 
“Teh bin durch mich und ewig.’”’—Armer 


ropr, ‘ “ | 
Dir iste der Lehm gestiegen in den Kopf. 
Orto F. Basrer. 


May 23, 1931. 
MACAULAY ON POPE (clx. 315).— 

Macaulay’s reference is correct, though 
Pope’s imitation of the second satire of the 
first book of Horace is not to be found in 
ordinary editions of Pope’s works. Boling- 


| broke in a letter to Swift, under the date 


June 27, 1734, writes thus: 


The demon of verse sticks close to him. He 
has been imitating the satire of Horace, which 
hegins, Ambubaiarum collegia pharmacopolae, 
&c., and has chosen rather to weaken the 
images, than to hurt chaste ears overmuch. 
He has sent it to me; but I shall keep his 
secret as he desires, and shall not, 1 think, 
return him the copy; for the rogue has fixed 
a ridicule upon me, which some events of my 


| life would seem, perhaps, to justify him in 
| doing. 


The imitation appeared in the same year 


| with the title ‘Sober Advice from Horace to 
| the Young Gentlemen about Town, as de- 
| livered in his Second Sermon. 
| the Manner of Mr. Pope.’ 


Imitated in 
Its appearance 
was the occasion of the exercise of the poet’s 
disingenuousness, In a letter of Dec. 31, 


| 1734, he wrote to Caryl, ‘‘ There is a piece of 


poetry from Horace come out, which I warn 


| you not to take for mine, though some people 


are willing to fix it on me: in truth, I should 


| think it a very indecent sermon after the 
| Essay on Man.” In a letter to Lord Oxford 
| of the day before he says, ‘‘I am Lord Dup- 


plin’s humble servant. I hope he will de- 
fend me from the imputation which all the 
town, I hear, lay upon me, of having writ 
that impudent satire.’’ Elwin, in his. note 
on this last passage remarks, almost unnec- 
— ‘* Pope’s proceeding was dishonour- 
able.”’ 

It should be added that Sermones is the 
proper title of what have been often called 
Horace’s ‘‘ Satires.”’ More information 
about the proceedings of Pope in the matter 
of this imitation will be found in Elwin’s 
notes on Pope’s Letters. 

Epwarp Bensty. 


HE HUMAN VOICE (clx. 295, 340).—A 
fair amount of details are available con- 
cerning men of letters. Milton had “a 
delicate, tuneable voice,’’ according to Wood’s 
‘Fasti Oxonienses.’ Swift’s voice was 
‘sharp and high-toned rather than harmoni- 
ous’’ (Johnson, ‘ Life,’ 119) and he wrote 


| to Stella that he had owned himself ‘‘ famous 


for reading verses the worst in the world,”’ 
when Prior objected to his delivery. John- 
son had a ‘‘ loud voice and slow deliberate 
utterance ’’ (Boswell, last words) and Murphy 
in his Essay on his Life and Genius writes 


‘of his ‘‘ dictatorial manner, which was much 
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enhanced by a voice naturally loud, and often 
overstretched.’’ Gibbon’s voice evidently 


from the various testimonials sounded arti- | }¢ig 
ficial, but his friends learnt to regard it as | 
Madame D’Arblay described it as | 


natural. 
‘‘ gentle, but of studied precision of accent,”’ 
while a Frenchman quoted by Sainte-Beuve 


spoke of sharp tones which pierced the ear. | 
In such a case a native verdict is clearly pre- | 


ferable to that of a foreigner. 

High tributes are paid to Walter Scott’s 
voice in Lockhart’s biography. 
for his reading poetry better than Kemble 


and v. 380 for Captain Hall’s account of his | 


reading of ‘ Christabel ’: 

In some parts his voice was deep and 
sonorous, at others loud and animated, but 
all most carefully appropriate and very sweetly 
modulated. 


The Memoir of Tennyson by his son men- ; 
tions his last reading of ‘Maud’ in 1892, | 
when he was over eighty, in’ the following | 


words, i, 395 :— 

His voice, low and calm in everyday 
with “‘ organ-tones ” of great power and range, 
thoroughly brought out the drama of the 
poem. 

The ‘Life and Letters of Robert Browning ’ 
by Mrs, Sutherland Orr mentions (p. 370) 


‘* the loud voice, which so many persons must | 
as | 


have learnt to think habitual with him ”’ 
nartly due to his nervousness in society. ‘‘ It 
was natural to him in anger or excitement,”’ 
but ‘‘ when he read, . . on a subject which 
moved him, his utterance often subsided into 
a tremulous softness which left it scarcely 
audible.’’ 

Thinking back over many years, I recall the 
voice of Liddon as the clearest and most beau- 
tiful I have ever heard, and he could main- 
tain it for over an hour without any strain- 
ing, being clearly audible at the farthest 
point in a church from the pulpit. I knew 
a deaf man who could not hear the average 
voice without great difficulty but went regu- 


larly to St. Paul’s for the pleasure of hear- | 


ing Canon Liddon. 
Vv. R 


ARGARET CLOPTON (clx. 295, 341).— 
CAPTAIN JAGGARD suggests that the 
tragedy of Margaret Clopton may have sup- 
plied Shakespeare with material for Ophelia’s 
death in ‘Hamlet.’ There is, however, a 
better prototype in the records of Stratford, 
noted by Mr. Edgar Fripp in his ‘ Master 
Richard Quynv’ in the following words :— 


On 11 February, 1580, 


See iv. 163 | 


life, 
capable of delicate and manifold inflection, but | 


after nearly two ' 


months’ local talk and excitement, the body 
of Katharine Hamlet spinster was taken from 
her grave at Alveston, and Rogers as Coroner 
eld an inquest on the same, and concurred 
with the verdict of the jury that her death 
by drowning in the Avon at Tiddington (about 
a mile from Stratford) on the 17 December, 
was per infortunium (by accident) and not a 
case of felo de se: whereby she was entitled 
to Christian burial. 

All this is striking enough to impress a boy 
| in his ’teens, as Shakespeare then was, and 
| the incident may be commended to those who 
| think that somebody else wrote ‘ Hamlet.’ 


V. KR. 


BIRTHPLACE OF JOHN LYLY (8S. ix, 
| 325: clx. 297).—It may be worth noting 
' that the will of Peter Lyly, father of John, 
| is registered in vol, xxxi. f. 105 of the Con- 
sistory Court of Canterbury. An extract 
will be found in Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica 5th Ser. iv. 262. 
W. 8. 


E HISTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS (clx. 
| 3, 21, 40, 57, 174, 207, 227, 264, 298, 336, 356). 
—Mr, Newron, at the last reference, has 
somewhat mistaken my letter. ‘‘ Suppressed ” 
i meant, by Shaftesbury, who had then evi. 
dently determined not to attack Nell Gwynne. 
The words ‘‘ Scandal about Nell Gwynne ”’ 
referred not so much to the statement with 
which the fraud opened, to the effect that 
Nell Gwynne was dead, as to her mother’s 
death four months previously and _ to the 
tract published about it. The tract has no 
imprint and no date, but I am tolerably cer- 
| tain it was published by Harris. Its title 
runs :— 

A True account of the late most doleful and 
lamentable tragedy of old Maddam_ Gwin, 
mother to Maddam Elenor Gwinn. Who was 
unfortunately drowned in a fish pond, at her 
own Mansion [sic] house near the Neat Houses 
| [Chelsea]. With an account how that much 

to be deplored accident came to pass, and what 
| is expected to be the sequel of the same. With 
an epitaph, composed against the solemnity 
| of her pompous funeral and many other cir- 
| cumstances, 

The notice of the old woman’s death, ‘‘acci- 
dentally,’’ first appeared in Burrell’s English 
Intelligencer, No. 4 for 2 Aug., and was 
repeated in Harris’s Domestick Intelligence 
No. 9 for 5 Aug., 1679. Harris also added 
that ‘‘ Madam Gwin’s youngest son (James) 

But the tract in question 
| is most offensive. 1 will quote part of the 
| concluding paragraph :— 


The Pallace and the fish pond will be for- 











| is lately-dead.”’ 
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feited [suicide’s estates were always forfeited] 
to her most vertuous daughter Maddam Elen 
Gwin as lady of the soil and chief of all the 
Bona-Robas that the suburbian schools of 
Venus have late fitted, &., &c. 

I am not quite sure—though an inspection 
of W. H. Hart’s Index Expurgatorius Angli- 
canus (in which the indictment is set out) 
will settle the matter—but I think that 
Harris’s first prosecution for his paper took 


his earlier years he was so slender he ‘‘ could 
have crept through an Alderman’s thumb 
ring.’’ Dr. Iliff owned a morse (or cope fast- 
ening) ring of ivory, for thumb use, described 
in the Society of Antiquaries’ Proceedings, 
December, 1859, which bore an earl’s arms 
and coronet. In the Braybrooke collection is 
a massive latten thumb ring of the thirteenth 
century. Orientals of old wore a thumb ring 





place in December, 1679, ahout the date of | 
the fraud. | 


What Mr. Newton says about the yellow- 


ness and apparent age of the fraudulent paper | 


is quite true. In Burney 81 A it appears to 
be older than the true paper with which it 
is bound up. But by placing this copy side 
by side with the two copies in the main 
library it will be seen that the latter were 
printed on thinner paper and that an appear- 
ance of great age had not been given to them. 
If the printer of all. the modern frauds could 
be found we might ascertain the name of their | 
compiler. 


J. G. Mupprman. 
THUMB RINGS (clx. 336).—These articles | 


of adornment appear to have been a | 
mark of wealth, rather than of social rank, | 
and to have been used by all who cared to | 
afford their cost. They frequently bore their 
owners’ cipher or private mark, and often 
served the purpose of a signet or seal ring, 
commonly on behalf of those good folk not 
entitled to bear arms. Thumb rings are of 
ancient usage, for several were found by Dr. 
Bruce in his survey and excavation of the 
great Roman Wall, across the north of Eng- 
land. Such rings were sometimes used as 
charms against evil or sickness, and at one 
time were worn by ladies as correct wedding- 
rings and also as a token of widowhood. The 
authority such rings carried is illustrated in 
Heywood’s play ‘“‘ If You Know not Me, You 
Know Nobody.’ One of the characters—Sir 
Thomas Gresham—away from home, needs im- 
mediate cash, and says to his manservant :— 
‘* Here, John, take this seal ring, and bid 
Timothy send me _ presently a hundred 
pounds.’’ John delivers ring and message, 
stating :—‘‘ Here’s his seal ring; I hope 
sufficient warrant?’? Timothy replies :— 
‘‘Upon so good security, John, I’ll fit me to 
deliver it.’’ Another merchant in the same 
play obtains forty pounds by the like method, 
Chaucer alludes to thumb rings in the 

‘ Squire’s tale.’ Brome in ‘ Antipodes ’ 1638, 
describes how ‘‘ A good man in the city 
wears nothing rich about him but the gout, 
or a thumb ring.’’ ‘Falstaff boasts how in 





with shank, used for drawing the catgut of 
their bowstrings, when loosing the arrow. 
Wo. JaGGarD, 
Capt. 
‘s WORENDAY CLOWN ”’ (clx. 335).— 
This phrase seems to point to a misprint, 
for ‘‘wornday’’ or ‘ workaday.’’ If it 
stands for ‘‘ wornday,’’ or ‘‘old,’’ it may 
have been used in Shakespeare’s sense, as in 
‘‘ These few days’ wonder will be quickly 
worn’’ (2 ‘King Henry VI’ ii. 4) or like- 
wise, ‘‘ Alack the heavy day, that I have 


| worn so many winters out’’ (‘ King Richard 


II’ iv, 1). 

If it meant ‘‘ workaday ’’ it would apply 
to such a clown as William Kemp, who 
danced all the way, for a wager, from London 
to Norwich in 1599, a distance of 112 miles 
by road. 

If it stands for ‘‘ warnday ’’ (in the sense 
of ‘‘admonish,’’ as used by Edmund Spenser) 
that would apply to any court or other jester, 
or clown, whose office it was to caution or 
warn of impending danger, as in the tragedy 
of ‘ King Lear.’ 


“c 


Wm. JaGGARD, 

Capt. 
()AK-APPLE DAY (clx. 242, 284, 301, 318, 
358).—No reference has yet been made to 
the custom prevalent in some schools about 
forty years ago for the boys to flog with 
nettles, any who refused to wear oak leaves 
on May 29, I still have a vivid recollection 
of the severe urticarial eruption from which 
I suffered in defence of my Cromwellian prin- 
ciples when I was a member of a private 
school near Abingdon in 1886. It would be 
interesting to know whether this mitigated 
form of torture still survives, or when it 

was abolished. 
J. D. ROLLEsToN, F.S.A. 


It was a common practice in Cleveland (N. 
Yorks) when I was a boy for lads to carry 
a nettle and to strike on the hands those of 
their fellows who were not carrying or wear- 
ing an oak-leaf on May 29 out of honour to 
the restoration of Charles II. The rhyme 
ending ‘‘If you don’t give us holiday we’ll 
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all run away,”’ 


boys kept the threat. 
J. Fatrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 

HE MANTLE OF SKELT (clx. 171, 253). 
The writer of the letter which you repro- 
duce at the second reference sets up a claim 
to partnership in Stevenson’s article on the 
part of the deceased Mr. Webb which is 
ludicrous and of course cannot be substanti- 


ated. Stevenson did not return to England | 


till July, 1884, after a stay of nearly two 
years abroad, and it is pretty certain that he 


wrote the article at Hyeres, as the reader of | 


it will gather. It is true that he dismissed 
Webb somewhat scantily: ‘‘ the attraction of 
the paper drama sensibly declined when Webb 
crept into the rubric, a poor cuckoo, flaunting 
in Skelt’s nest,’? but there is nothing in it 
about ‘‘the history of the trade,’ as is 
alleged in the letter. I do not find the least 
evidence in the article that the illustrations 
came from Webb. As a matter of fact, 
Stevenson says they came from “ Clarke of 
Garrick Street, that unrivalled merchant of 
Skeltery.’’ Stevenson’s youth was passed in 
Edinburgh, and it was there that he became 
a devotee of Skelt’s Juvenile Drama. It 
must have been some other Stevenson who was 


‘* always in and out’’ of Webb’s shop. It 


certainly could not have been R. L. S. 

If it is the case that the present proprietor 
of Webb’s business possesses all Skelt’s 
original plates, and will place some well 
printed impressions in his shop window he 
will find many new customers, and rejoice the 
hearts of many disciples of R. L. § 

A. C. E. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION (clx. 333). 
—These are the arms of Horton impaling 
Baynes, with the crest of the former. 

According to Burke (‘The General 
Armory’ 1878) the arms and crest of the 
Hortons of Chadderton, Co. Lancaster, were : 
Arms: Gules, a lion rampant argent, charged 
on the breast with a boar’s head couped azure, 
a bordure engrailed of the second. Crest: A 
red rose seeded and barbed ppr. surrounded 
with two laurel branches vert. Motto: Pro 
rege et lege. 

He also gives for Horton: Arms: Gules, a 
lion rampant within a bordure engrailed 
argent. Crest: 
two branches of laurel disposed orleways ppr. 

Baynes of Harefield Place, Co. Middlesex, 
bore, Sable, a shin-bone in fesse, surmounted 
of another in pale argent, on a canton of the 
last a vulture ppr. Baynes (Cumberland, 


was also sung by Cleveland | 
school children, and a number of the older | 


A cinquefoil gules, within | ; 
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Essex, and London) bore, Sable, a shin-bone 

in pale, surmounted by anotaer in fesse 

| argent. Papworth (‘Ordinary of British 
Armorials ’ 1874) describes them thus: Sable, 
two shin-bones in cross that in fesse sur- 
| mounting the one in pale argent. 

Parker (‘A Glossary of Terms used in 
| Heraldry,’ 1894) describes the arms of the 
Cumberland family of Baynes as: Sable, a 
| shin-bone in pale ppr, surmounted of another 
in fesse. He also states that ‘‘ the family 
seem to have borne originally a saltire.’’ 

Baines of Bell Hall, Co. York, bore, Sable, 
two shank-bones in cross argent, that in pale 
surmounting the one in fesse. 

Ss. 

I find that the following arms are born by 
the family of Horton, of Howroyde, Co. 
York: Gules, a lion rampant argent, charged 
on the shoulder with a boar’s head couped 
azure, a bordure engrailed of the second. 
Their crest is: A red rose, seeded, barbed, 

,and surrounded by two Jaurel-branches all 
proper. 
EKpwarp S. Gray. 
DUEBRES, MINIATURE PAINTER (elx. 
315). — A daughter, Miss Alexandrine 
Duprés, an extremely clever artist, was work- 
ing in New York in 1887. 
Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 
| ‘ (YHRONICLES OF LONDON’ BRIDGE.’ — 

' AUTHOR WANTED (clx. 316). — The 
first edition of ‘Chronicles of London Bridge ’ 
was issued in 1827, the author being Richard 
‘Thomson, who assumed in the book “the name 
of Geoffrey Barbican. The second edition of 
1839 formed part of the ‘ Family Library.” 
| ‘Thomson was born in London in 1794, and for 
, many years worked zealously for the investi- 
| gation of the antiquities of London. In 1834 
he and E. W. Brayley the younger were elected 
joint librarians of the London Institution, 
and the catalogue, issued in four volumes 
hetween 1835 and 1852, wae ‘argely the work 
of ‘Thomson. He died at ; rooms in the 
Institution on June 2, 186% »J,ed 70. He was 
buried at Kensal Green. 

His works included pe. he Book of Life: a 
bibliographical melody,’ 1820; ‘Tilustrations of 
the history of Great Britain,’ 1828; ‘ Tales of 
an antiquary,’ 1828; ‘Historical’ essay on 
Magna Charta,’ 1829; and ‘ Lectures on Illum- 
inated Manuscripts and the Materials and 
Practice of Illuminators,’ 1858. Further 

| information may be found in the ‘ Dictionary 
' of National Biography.’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


UTHOR WANTED (clx. 336).—This poem 
is by Theodosia Garrison, and it appeared 
in Nash’s Magazine for June, 1918. 
Mourie, Hamitton-Scorr. 
183, Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, W.9. 
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The Library 


Supplementary Report on the Manuscripts of 
the Earl of Mar and Kellie. Edited by 
the Rev. Henry Paton. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. 7s, 6d.). 


FTER the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission had published their Report on 
the Manuscripts preserved at Alloa House, 
Clackmannanshire, two boxes of charters, let- 
ters and other documents were discovered in 
the hands of agents of the family of the 
Earl of Mar and Kellie; it is these which 
form the material of this supplementary re- 
port. By much the main feature of interest 
is the series of letters written by Thomas, 
Viscount Fenton, later Earl of Kellie, from 
London, between 1612 and 1625, to John, 
Earl of Mar, his cousin. These are printed 
literatim, and might serve as the classic ex- 
ample of extraordinary and execrable spel- 
ling. A good deal that is of interest for the 
character and pursuits of James I will be 
found here. Fenton seems to have had a 
tolerable good regard for him though Roches- 
ter and Buckingham stood in the way of it, 
and seems also, on the whole, to have liked 
Charles. The Spanish match and the general 
public concern which the adventure in Spain 
called forth, with the impression made by 
the Prince on the French ladies, and on the 
Infanta, and then, to effectual purpose, on 
the French Princess is told at length in a 
halting, illiterate but not unpleasing style, 
accompanied by all sorts of domestic, gossipy 
and political matters. The details of James’s 
last illness and death are related with feel- 
ing—-in fact a certain straightforward good- 
nature comes out as a characteristic of the 
writer. 

Mr. Paton provides a full introduction, 
which conveniently expounds the chronicle 
composed by the letters, and duly sets it in 
relation to our general information concern- 
ing the times and persons. 


William Morris. 
A, Hi: 8. Bail, 
Press. 3s. 6d.). 


[N his interesting Introduction Mr. Ball 


Prose Selections edited by 


makes no mention of Russia, but we are | s : 
: ae ~~ | addresses of friends which readers may like 


inclined to think that comparison and con- 
trast between 





(Cambridge University | 


century are what give its principal interest 


| the study of such endeavours as those of Wil- 


liam Morris. Quite a good beginning towards 
such comparison may be made from the in- 
troduction to this selection, and the pieces 
chosen; and, if we are not mistaken, more 
points of resemblance will be found than 
might have been expected. 

Mr. Ball characterises William Morris’s 
style both appreciatively, and justly—in par- 
ticular his prose style, though we are inclined 
to think he rates Morris too highly as a 
poet. He had not the true poet’s grip on 
inner reality. Indeed, of his art, his crafts- 
manship and his social theories alike it may 
be said that they were super-imposed from 
without, rather than evoked, unfolded, from 
within. The immense effect which Icelandic 
poetry had upon him was significant. He 
was strongly receptive, with apprehensions, 
and with a facility for re-conveying these, of 
unusual quickness penetration and power: 
but when. it comes to Morris and reality they 
‘‘are one and one, with a shadowy third.’’ 
Nevertheless, there is a great deal to enjoy 
and a great deal to profit from in his work 
more than perhaps the generation interven- 
ing between him and ourselves recognized, 
and we hope Mr. Ball will bring many youth- 
ful thinkers in sociology to give him new con- 
sideration. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 223, col. 2, ll. 15, 16, for “19 June, 
1679,’ read 19 June, 1769. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication, 

WHEN answerin 
article to which 

ondents are requested to 

heses—immediately after t 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to be 


a query, or referring to an 
as already appeared, corres- 
agp within paren- 
e exact heading— 


| found. 


leased to forward 


The Manager will be 
. and Q.’ to any 


free specimen copies of ‘ 


| to send to him. 


Bolshevist aims and methods | 


and the aims and practical suggestions of the | 
English social reformers of the nineteenth | 


‘Tue Homan Vorcr.’—R. L. desires to thank 
the correspondent who has so kindly supplied 
interesting information on this topic direct. 
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